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TABLET OF 1488.! 


A TABLET RECORDING THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE’ OF TRUTH 
AND PURITY. 


| Vnaneeniteyeeeis) the patriarch who founded Yih-sze-lo-nee- 
keaout was the nineteenth descendant from Pwan-Koo, or 
Atan.’ From the beginning of the world the patriarchs have 
handed down the precept, that we must not make images and 
similitudes, and that we must not worship S/in-Xwez,’ for neither 
can images and similitudes protect, nor Shin-Xwei afford us aid. 
The patriarch,’ thinking upon Heaven,* the pure and ethereal 
Being who dwells on high, the most honorable and without com- 
pare,—that Divine Providence who, without speaking, causes the 
four seasons to revolve and the myriad of things to grow;° and 
looking at the budding spring, the growth of summer, the in- 





1) Inthe commentary on this tablet, when words and phrases that appear in the 
preceding tablet are repeated, I frequently refrain purposely from commenting a 
second time. (See BIBLIA, October, 1894). 

This tablet deals :aainly with Jewish history and the externals of religion. 

2) i.e, the Jewish temple at Kai-fung-foo. 

3) Abraham. 

4) i.e. Israel religion. 

5) There isa positive identification, on the part of the Jews, of Adam with the 
Chinese mythological personages, the giant Pwan koo, the first being on earth in 
the Chinese mythology. We see here again how eager the Jews were to blend their 
religion and customs with those of the Chinese, though they kept clear of idolatrous 
customs to a wonderful extent. 

6) Shin-Kwei. I prefer to render the two Chinese characters as gods and spirits, 
and thus would make the Chinese read Shin and Kwei. 

7) Abraham. 

8) From what follows Heaven must here mean our God. 

9) There is here a conception of Deity or Jehovah in no wise antagonistic with the 
Old Testament. 
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gathering of harvest, and the storing of winter,—at the objects 
that fly, dive, move and vegetate, whether they flourish or decay, 
bloom or droop, all so easy and natural in their productions and 
transformations, in their assumptions of form and color, '—was 
suddenly aroused to reflection, and understood this deep mystery. ° 
He then sincerely sought after the correct instruction and ador- 
ingly praised the true Heaven, with his whole heart he served, 
and with undivided attention reverenced Him. By this means he 
set up the foundation of religion and caused it to be handed down 
to the present day. 

This’ happened, according to our inquiry,‘ in the 146th year 
ot the Chow state. From him the doctiines were handed down 
to the great teacher and legislator AZay-.She,’ who, according to 
our computation, lived about the 613th year of the same state.’ 

This man (Moses) was intelligent from his birth, pure and dis- 
interested, endowed with benevolence and righteousness, virtue 
and wisdom, all complete. 

He sought and obtained the sacred Writings on the top of Sesh- 
na’s hill,’ where he fasted forty days and nights,’ repressing his 
carnal desires, refraining even from sleep, and spending his time 


1) All these aspects of Nature were very prominent in the region of Kae-fung-foo, 
where the Jews had settled. This valley of the Hoang-ho was, and still is, the 
most fertile part of China, and teems with many forms of animal life. 

2) i.e. Abraham. We most certainly discern here the belief of the Jews, that 
Abraham was inspired by Heaven with the beginnings of the revelations of divine 
truth, though the whole paragraph presupposes the previous possession, on the part 
of Abraham, of a naturally deep religious nature, that caused him to “think upon 


Heaven,” He, however, “ understood this deep mystery” by a sudden inspiration, 

3) i.e. this revelation and establishment of the true religion, 

4) Those who erected this tablet were evidently careful in their statements and 
made searching “ inquiry” before inscribing these things on marble. 

5) The Chow claimed for their first ancestor Hou tsih, the husbandry officer of 
Shun, whose reign began in 2254 B.C. His descendants retired amongst the bar- 
barian tribes of the west until 1817 (or 1796) B. C., when they reappeared under 
the leadership of Kung-lew, and settled at Pin, in Shensi, on the borders of the 
Chinese lands. “It was from this time that the principles of the Chow dynasty 
began to flourish,” (Cf. W. H. Medhurst, The Shoo King, pp. 335, 347, 3573 
and J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 1V. 2). Now the text refers not to a Chow Kwoh 
or Chow state but to the Chow Chao or Chow court, reign or dynasty, and there- 
fore could not apply to anything before the event of 1817 B. C. These dates are 
those of the common chronology in vogue since the Sung dynasty, eleventh cen- 
tury, and therefore may have been used by the Chinese Jews of the fifteenth 
century.—T. de L. 

6) Moses. 


7) The Chow State began its independent existence about 2254 B,C. The 613th 
year from that would have been 1641 B.C. This tablet then places Moses about 
1641 B.C. 


8) i.e. Mount Sinai. 
9) Ex. xxiv: 18, (But no mention is made here of Moses “ fasting! ”’) 
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in sincere devotion.' His piety moved the heart of Heaven,’ and 
the Sacred Writings, amounting to fifty-three sections,’ were thus 
obtained. Their contents are deep and mysterious,‘ their promises 
calculated to influence men’s good feelings,’ and their threatenings 
to repress their corrupt imaginations. 

The doctrines were again handed down to the time of the 
reformer of religion and wise instruction, Ye-¢sse-/a,’> whose de- 
scent was reckoned from the founder of our religion,’ and whose 
teaching contained the right clue to his instructions, 7. ¢. the duty 
of honoring heaven by appropriate worship, so that he could be 
considered capable of unfolding the mysteries of the religion of our 
forefathers.* 

But religion must consist in the purity and truth of divine wor- 
ship.’ Purity refers to the Pure one, who is without mixture'’ and 
truth to the Correct One, who is without corruption." Worship 
consists in reverence, and in bowing down to the ground.” 

Men, in their daily avocations, must not for a single moment for- 
get Heaven, but at the hours of four in the morning, mid-day, and 
six in the evening, should thrice perform their adorations," which 
is the true principle of the religion of Heaven. 





1) This is more of a miniature paraphrase of the Biblical account of Moses in the 
Mount, than an exact reproduction, since these details of the forty days on the 
mount are wanting in the Biblical account. 


2) We have here a mere anthropomorphic phrase—a mere rhetorical figure, in 
“heart of Heaven.” 


3) This (as stated in tablet 1511) was, and is the Persian division, the Western 
Jews dividing the Law into 54 sections. 


4) “ My thoughts are not your thoughts.” (Is. lv: 8). 

5) In the Chinese-Jewish moral code, men in general have a degree of natural 
goodness ascribed to them. 

6) Ezra. 

7) This, of course, is not a fact. There was a tendency among the Jews to trace 


back every prominent man or woman toa revered patriarchal family, and these 
Chinese Jews are not free from this, 


8) ‘Whose teaching contained the right clue to his instructions” is a peculiar 
phrase, and probably would convey the idea that Ezra’s method and style of teach- 
ing were conducive to a clear understanding of his instructions about “ honoring 
Heaven” etc. 


9) There is here drawn a very distinct line between ‘ religion” and morals. 
“ Religion” is divine Worship” in its “ purity and truth.” 

10) i. e. God is the only object to be thought of as really pure, and in speaking of 
purity, we ought to think at once of this divine purity. 

11) As with “ purity,” so with “truth.” We ought not to think of truth without 
thinking of Him who is the Absolute Truth. 

12) Here “worship” is defined,—it is inward (reverence), and outward (bowing 
down). (As to prostration see Josh. vii. 16.—Neh. viii. 6.) 

13) The regular daily devotions of the Jews from the most ancient times (see Psalm 
lv: 17., Danl. vi: 10). The Biblical hours were as follows: 9 a. m. (Acts ii: 15), 
12 m. (Ps. lv: 17), 3 p. m. (Acts iii: 1; x. 3). 
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The form (of worship) observed by the virtuous men of antiquity 
was, first to dathe' and wash their hands,’ taking care at the same 
time to purify their hearts, and correct their senses,* after which 
they reverently approached Eternal Reason‘ and the Sacred Writ- 
ings. Eternal Reason is without form or figure, like the Eternal 
Reason of Heaven, exalted on high. 

We will here endeavor to set forth the general course of divine 
worship in order. 

First, the worshipper, bending his body,’ does reverence to 
Eternal Reason,’ by which means he recognizes Eternal Reason 
as present in such bending of the body: then standing upright in 


the midst, without declining,® he does obeisance to Eternal Reason 
as standing in the midst. 

In stillness, maintaining his spirit, and silently praising, he ven- 
erates Eternal Reason, showing that he incessantly remembers 
Heaven; in motion, examining himself, * and lifting up his voice," 


1, Inthe temple at Jerusalem no priest could serve in the priests’ court at the sacri- 


fices, etc., without first bathing the whole body. 

2) After the general bath (the washing of the whole body), only the feet and 
“hands” were required to be washed again during the day—but this was necessary 
each time the temple was entered for service by the priests. (Edersheim, The 
Temple, its Ministry and Services” etc., p. 121). The superintending priest at the 
Temple, when calling those on duty to prepare for the casting of lots for the morn- 
ing sacrifice, said aloud: ‘ All ye who have washed come and cast lots.”” Mish- 
nah=Tamid, i: I, 2). 

3) This may refer to what the Bible calls “afflicting the soul,” i. e., sacrifice of the 
personal will. (See Smith’s Dict.) 

4) Icannot but see in this Eternal Reason something more than the everlasting 
truth of God. It seems here to be the Divine Presence (Aoyos). The editor of 
the original translations sees the Logos in every instance. 


5) This refers to the worship by the individual, and not to the whole course of pub- 
lic worship. 

6) The Rabbins were very precise as to the details of individual worship, both for 
priests and people. As to “ bending the body,” the Mishnah enjoins that the 
body be completely bent, with care to avoid the appearance of bodily fatigue. 
This applies generally to worship in the synagogues. (comp. I. Saml. i: 26., 
Matth. vi: 5.) (Edersheim,—* Jewish Social Life,”’ p. 276.) 

7) Here, and all through this description of worship, we must consider Eternal 
Reason to be the Divine Presence. 

8) If this refers to worship in the temple at Kai-fung-foo, the person probably stood 
as in the temple at Jerusalem; i. e. facing the Holy of Holies. The feet according 
to the Rabbins were to be placed close together, and the hands crossed over the 
breast. (Edersheim, Temple, etc. p. 127). The worshipper was to “stand as a 
servant before his master, with all reverence and fear,” (Edersheim, and Light- 
foot De Minis, Temp). 

9) i. e. paying strict attention to his person. 

10) i. e. either in prescribed formulz or free prayer=the latter especially in private 
devotion. In praying the hands were raised and spread, not folded. 
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honors Eternal Reason, showing that he unfailingly remembers 
Heaven. This is the way in which our religion teaches us to look 
towards invisible space' and perform our adorations. Retiring 
three paces* the worshipper gets suddenly to the rear, to show his 
reverence for the Eternal Reason who is behind him. Advancing 
five steps he looks on vefore, to show his reverence for the Eternal 
Reason who is in front of his person; he bows to the /e/?, reverenc- 
ing Eternal Reason, who is on the left; he bows to the right, 
reverencing Eternal Reason, whereby he adores the Eternal Reason 
who is on his right; looking ~, he reverences Eternal Reason, to 
show that he considers Eternal Reason as above him; looking 
down, he reverences Eternal Reason, to: show that he considers 
Eternal Reason as close to him. At the close, he worships’ 
Eternal Reason, manifesting reverence in this act of adoration. 

But to venerate Heaven and to neglect Ancestors, is to fail in 
the services which are their due.‘ In the Spring and Autumn,’ 
therefore, men sacrifice’ to their ancestors, to show that they serve 





1) i. e. towards no visible object, but towards God. 

2) This “retiring three paces’ and all that follows appear to be accretions from 
the Chinese ceremonies. I am not acquainted with any references in the Talmud 
to such ceremonies as these. Yet there is a Jewish idea through them all, since 
they are intended to show a faith in the omnipresence of Jehovah, 

3) This Chinese-Jewish worship consisted in internal “ reverence,’ and in external 
“bowing to the ground.” Cf, I. Kings, xviii: 42,—Neh. viii: 6. 

4) Ancestor-worship became a vital point in Chinese Hebraism, 

5) i.e. at the Spring and Autumn equinoxes. These times were chosen by the 
Chinese for the worship of Heaven. Chinese equinoctial ceremonies I believe to 
be the survivals of a primitive Sun-worship. 

6) The Chinese offered a “ sheep” in honor of each new moon. See Confucian 
Analects, B. 3: 18. 

I would not however have it understood that the Jews copied after the Chinese as 
to the Spring and Autumn “ sacrifices.” | The Chinese indeed worship with greatest 
ceremony at the Spring Equinox, but the Jewish “ passover”’ also occurred at the 
same time of the year, in the month Nisan, or about April 1. Again the great 
feast of ‘* Tabernacles” occurred at the Autumn Equinox, in the month Tishri, or 
about October 1. Thus we can see in the spring and autumn ceremonies of the 
Chinese Jews, survivals of the Biblical festivals, but there were never any bloody 
sacrifices offered in the Kai-fung-foo temple, since Jews went to China in Mishnic 
days, and knew well of the end of Jewish sacrificial worship. As no Jewish sacri- 
fices were actually offered in China, I can only hold to one of two things, i. e.: 
either that we have here a proof of the corrupted continuance of the “ Passover,” 
accompanied by the slaughter of animals, oxen as well as sheep; or else we have a 
mere reference to the worship of the Chinese. ‘The strange part of it all is, if it 
refers to Jewish worship, the fact that all these offerings being in honor of ances- 
tors,—a view semingly far removed from the Biblical; and yet, were not the Old 
Testament usages of ‘‘ Passover” really intended to honor ancestors-as well as to 
show thanks to Jehovah? How easily transmutable was this Jewish feast into a 
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the dead, as they do the living, and pay the same respect to the 
departed that they do to those who survive. They offer sheep and 
oxen, and present the fruits of the season. 

This offering of sheep and oxen and presenting the fruits of the 
season,’ is to show that they do not neglect the honor due to 
ancestors, when they are gone from us. During the course of 
every month we fast and abstain four times,’ which constitutes the 
door by which religion is entered and the basis on which goodness 
is accumulated. 

It is called an entrance® because we practice one act of goodness 
to-day and another to-morrow. Thus having commenced the 
merit of abstinence,’ we add to our store, avoiding the practice of 
every vice, and reverently performing every virtue.’ Every seventh 
day’ we observe a holy vest, which, when terminated, begins 
anew;' as it is said in the Book of Diagrams,* **the good man, in 
the practice of virtue, apprehends lest the time should prove too 
short.” At each of the four seasons’ we lay ourselves under a 
seven days’ restraint, in remembrance of the trials endured by our 


Chinese one! In the letter sent by the Jews of China through Consul Layton, at 
Amoy, in answer to a letter of inquiry sent by Mr. Finn (see Finn’s “ Orphan Col- 
ony of Jews in China”) mention is made of the observance of several feasts and 
fasts by the Chinese Jews, and among them are ‘‘ Unleavened Bread” or “ Pass- 
over,” and ‘* Pentacost,’’ but apparently not ‘‘ Tabernacles.’ Thus we know that 
“ Passover” was observed in China in our own day; the only question being that 
of the accompanying ceremonies, and whether the above reference is to “ sheep ”’ 
and ‘‘oxen”’ offered at the corrupted Chinese-Jewish Passover, or not; at any rate, 
there is an evident confusion of Jewish with Chinese practices. 

1) This is a survival of the Old Testament offering of the “first fruits,” but how 
different is the object of all these offerings! In the Old Testament it was God, 
but here it is only ancestors! It is a mixture of Chinese and Jewish worship. 


2) I suppose this excludes the four national festivals. Concerning the above I 
know nothing. 

3) Or “a door,” i. e. fasting is here held to be the best means toward the spirit of 
true holiness, this fasting at the same time arousing the spirit of self-denial in 
other ways. 

4) i.e. abstinence is the beginning of many other meritorious acts. 

5) ‘The Chinese Jews evidently did not make of fasting and abstinence a mere cloak 
for righteousness. 

6) i.e. at the end of every week. The Sabbath was always observed in the Jewish 
Colony in China (see Finn’s ‘‘ Orphan Colony”). 

7) This is an apparently abstruse statement, and can be understood, perhaps, to 
mean that every day should be to man as a Sabbath—a view in accord with the 
succeeding quotation from the Chinese. 

8) This is an extremely ancient and mysterious book in the catalogue of the Chinese 
Classics. It may be the most ancient of their books. 

9) i.e. the 4th, 5th, 7th and roth months of the Jewish ecclesiastical year. 
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ancestors,’ by which means we venerate our predecessors and 
reward our progenitors.* We also abstain entirely from food 
during a whole day,*® when we reverently pray to Heaven, repent 
of our former faults, and practice anew the duties of each day. 
The ook of Diagrams also says, ‘* when the wind and thunder 
prevail, the good man thinks of what virtues he shall practice, ‘ 
and if he has any errors he reforms them.” 

Thus our religious system has been handed down and communi- 
cated from one to another. It came originally from Zheen-Chuh, * 
Those who introduced it in obedience to divine command,’ were 
seventy clans,’ viz., those of Yen, Le, Gae, Kaou, Chaou, Kin, 
Chow, Chang, Shih, Hwang, Nee, Tso, Pih, etc. These brought 
as tribute some Western cloth.‘ 

The emperor of the Suzg dynasty said: ‘‘ Since they have come 
to our central land, and reverently observe the customs of their 
ancestors, let them hand down their doctrines at Peen-/eang.’ In 
the first year of Lung-hing, of the Sung” dynasty, in the 20th year 
of the 65th cycle," Lee ching and Woo-sze-ta® superintended this 
religion, and Yen-too-/a“ built the Synagogue. In the reign of 
Che-yuen, of the Yuen dynasty," or the 16th year of the 67th 


1) These “trials” refer to the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
destruction of the first temple (and afterwards the second), the slaughter of 
Gedaliah and his company at Mizpah, (Jer. xli: 1), and the siege of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

2) This is the expression of a Chinese-Jewish Ancestor-worshipper. 

3) i, e. on “the day of atonement.” (10th of Tishri.) ‘This fasting was from Sun- 
down to Sundown. It seems to have been kept very faithfully, and in wonderful 
purity in the midst of paganism. 

4) i.e. in the presence of impending destruction. 

5) I have already stated that this was India, but, according to my researches, more 
particularly the region around Cabul, a great center of Jewish caravan trade. 

6) These Jews evidently held their migration to China to have been by divine 
command. 

7) i. €. about 5,000 people. 

8) The text says, “Si yang pu,” i. e. cloth from the Western Ocean. T. de L. 

9) i.e. the modern Kai-fung-foo. The permission to settle was evidently granted 
the Jews by the emperor on account of their devotion to their religion and their 
“ancestors!” 

10) This was the great Sung dynasty. The date here referred to was 1163 A. D. 
(The “ Shang-hae pamphlet” says 11 6, See p. 71. of that public.) 

11) I consider these two individuals to have been Rabbis. 

12) This person was probably a rich Jewish layman, 

13) i. e. Temple. 

14) i. e. the Mongol dynasty, preceding the native Ming. 

15) i, e, 1279 (the Shang-hae pamphlet says 1280). 
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cycle,’ Woo-sze-ta rebuilt the ancient temple of truth and purity, 
which was situated in the T’hoo-she-tsze-street, on the southeast 
side. On each side the area of the temple extended 350 feet. 
When the first emperor of the A/ing dynasty*® established his throne 
and pacified the people of the empire, all those who came under 
the civilizing influence of our country were presented with ground, 
on which they might dwell quietly, and profess their religion with- 
out molestation, in order to manifest a sympathizing benevolence, 
which views all alike.* But as this temple required some one to 
look after its concerns, there were appointed for that purpose’ Ze 
Ching, Le Chih, Yen Ping-too, Gae King, Chow Han, Le Kang,° 
etc., who were themselves upright and intelligent men, and able to 
admonish others, having obtained the title of Mwan-la.’ So that 
up to this time (1488), the sacred vestments, ceremonies and music 
are all maintained according to the prescribed pattern, and every 
word and action is conformed to the ancient rule.* 





1) There is no mention, as far as I can discover of any Jewish temple at Kai-fung- 
foo before the year 1163. Between this date and 1279 the temple must have been 
destroyed by an inundation ef the Yellow River, unless the word “ancient’’ refers 


to a structure set up and destroyed centuries before the temple of 1163, which is 
improbable. 


I rather hope that future research may result in discovering the existence of a tem- 
ple soon after the middle of the 5th century A. D., but as yet there are no strong 
indications of such, 


2) About half the temple area of Solomon’s temple (for a ground plan of the tem- 
ple, see “ Menorah,” September, 1888). 

3) i. e. the native Chinese dynasty succeeding the foreign Mongol, in the year 1368. 

4) This is the general humane policy of the Chinese emperors. 

5) i. e. by the Emperor. 

6) A reference to the names of some of the “seventy clans” (p. 250) will suffice to 
show that the above-named persons were descendants of the first settlers,—they 
were among the prominent Jewish families, 

7) 1 think this is the Chinese phonetic rendering of the English Mollah (Turk, 
Mewla or Molla), the name of the higher order of Turkish Ecclesiast. Judges 
(Webster). The Mahometan influence was very great at Kai-fung-foo, and many 
Turkish and Arabian words were imposed on the Chinese; and as the Jews were 
confounded with the Mahometans by the Chinese, it happened that this Chinese- 
Turkish title was bestowed by the emperors on several of the Jewish “ Synagogue 
rulers.”—On this word Dr. Porter Smith, ‘ Vocabulary of Chinese Proper Names”’ 
(1870) writes: Mwan-lah, the Mullah, a Mahometan name used for the Jewish 
Rabbi at Kai-fung-fu. Col. H. Yule, “ Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words” (1886), 
s. v. Moollah, refers to Hind. mulla, corrupted from the Arabic maula.—T. de L. 

8) This is by no means wholly true. The whole atmosphere of the temple (save in 
its shape) was Chinese. The Priest or Rabbi wore a yellow cap while officiating, 
and a red umbrella was suspended or held by an attendant over his head. As to 
music, the Jews chanted; and Gozoni, a Roman Catholic missionary in China in 
the seventeenth century, says this chanting reminded him of the Jews of Italy. 
(See Milman, History of the Jews.) 
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Every man, therefore, keeps the laws and knows how to rever- 
ence Heaven and respect the patriarchs, being faithful to the 
prince and filial to parents,—all in consequence of the efforts of 
these teachers.' Yen Ching,’ who was skilled in medicine,’ in the 
nineteenth year of Yumng-/o,* received the imperial commands com- 
municated through Chow-foo-Ting-wang,’ to present incense in 
the temple of truth and purity,’ which was then repaired.’ 

About the same time also there was received the imperial tablet 
of the A/ing dynasty, to be erected in the temple. 

In the 21st year of Yung-/o,> the above named officer’ reported 
that he had executed some trust reposed in him, whereupon the 
emperor changed his surname to Ciaou," and conferred upon him 
an embroidered garment and a title of dignity, elevating him to be 
a magistrate in Che-Keang province." In the tenth year of Ching- 
t’hung,” Ze Lung and some others rebuilt the three rooms in front 
of the synagogue. 

It appears that in the fifth year of Z’Acen-Shun,” the Yellow 
River“ had inundated the synagogue, but the foundations were 
still preserved ; whereupon Gae King" and others petitioned” to be 
allowed to restore it to its original form; and through the Chief 
Magistrate of the prefecture," received an order from the treasurer 


of Honan province,” 


granting that it might be done in conformity 

1) i.e. the above mentioned persons, who, according to the writer of this inscription 
were “teachers” (i. e, religion)—or perhaps Rabbis. 

2) Inthe name Yen we again discern a descendant of an original settler. 

3) The only instance of the kind met with in my researches. 

4) A.D. 1417 (Shang-hae pamphlet, p. 71). 

5) He was an imperial officer of the province, and a Jew! 

i. e. the Jewish temple. This “ command” to “burn incense” was to burn it in 
honor of the emperor, before the imperial tablet which was set up in the Jewish 
temple according to custom, as a sign of loyalty. 

7) It had again suffered from fire or flood. 

$8) ‘The same person as the immediately preceding—the time is only two years 
afterward, 

9) i. e. Chou-Foo-Ting-Wang, who was a Jew! 

10) A very highly honored surname. 

11) Lat. of its Cap. Ning-po=30", on the coast. This is one of several instances of 
the elevation of Jews to high offices. 

12) A. D. 1465 (Shanghae Pamphlet, p. 72).—Really 1445.—T. de L. 

13) A. D. 131g (Shanghae Pamphlet, p. 72) —Really 1461.—T. de L. 

14) The Hoang-ho, 


4 
15) The same person mentioned before as having been appointed with others to 


superintend the Temple on the establishment of the Ming dynasty in 1368. 
16) The exact year of this petition is unknown—it must have been about 1465. 
17) i. e. of Kai-Fung-Foo. 


18) The province including the prefecture of Kai Fung-Foo. 
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with the o/d form of the ¢emple of truth and purity that had existed 
in the time of Che-yuen.' Whereupon Le Yung’ provided the 
funds, and the whole was made quite new.* During the reign of 
Ching-hua,* Kaou Keen*® provided the fund for repairing the 
three rooms at the back of the synagogue. 

He also deposited therein three volumes’ of the sacred writings. 
Such is the history of the front and back rooms of the synagogue. ’ 

During the reign of Z’Aecen-shun,s Shih Pin, Kaou Keen, and 
Chang Heuen* had brought from the professors of this religion at 
Ningpo” one volume of the sacred writings, while Chaou Ying- 
Ching, of Ning-po" sent another volume of the divine word, which 
was presented to the synagogue at Peen-leang.” 

His younger brother Ying" also provided funds, and in the 
second year of Hung-che strengthened the foundations of the 
synagogue. 

Ying,” with myself Chung," entrusted to Chaou Tsun" the setting 
up of the present tablet. | Yen-Too-la“ had already fixed the 
foundation of the building and commenced the work, toward the 
completion of which all the families contributed,” and thus pro- 
vided the implements and furniture connected with the cells” for 
depositing the Sacred IVritings, causing the whole synagogue to be 


1) 1296. 

2) ‘The same as above mentioned. 

3) About 1465. 

4) i.e. 1465-1488.—-T. de L. 

5) Again the surname (Kaou) of an original settler and prominent man appears. 
6) i.e. rolls. 

7) It would be useless to attempt a description of the Temple-building here. 

8) A. D. 1440. (Shang. Pamph.” p. 72.)—1457-1469.—T. de L. 

9) Again we discover the names of old and prominent Jewish families. 

10) A seaport (lat. 30°). A considerable Jewish colony dwelt there for centuries. 


11) An internal evidence of Jews at Ning-po. 

12) Kai-fung-foo. 

13) Another resident of Ning-po. 

14) A. D. 1488 (“Shang hae Pamph.’’) It was at this time that the Jews conceived 
the idea of setting up their tablets for posterity—Did they foresee trouble ?— 
Really 1489.—T. de L. 

15) i.e. the Ying of Ning-po, who was probably on a visit to Kai-Fung with his brother. 


‘ 


16) This person is the ‘‘ composer” of this tablet, as will be seen at the end. 
Chung is only the name corresponding to our Christian name, his family name 
being Kin, a member of one of the prominent and ancient families. 

17) Unknown. ) 

18) Unknown. \ 

19) Evidence of prosperity at this time. 

20) These ‘‘ cells” were receptacles in the Holy of Holies at the west end of the 
Temple. 


both, however, of prominent families. 
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painted and ornamented and put into complete repair.’ For I 
conceive that the three religions of China have each their respec- 
tive temple, and severally honor the founders of their faith: among 
the /iterati there is the temple of Ta-Ching,’ dedicated to Confu- 
cius; among the Buddhists there is the temple of Shing-Yung,* 
dedicated to We-mow ;* and among the Taoists there is the temple 
of Yuh-Hwang. So also inthe true and pure religion there is the 
temple of Yih-sze-lo-nee,’ erected to the honor of Hwang-t’heen.” 
Although our religion agrees in many respects with the religion of 
the /i/erati,' from which it differs in a slight degree, yet the main 
design of it is nothing more than reverence for Heaven and venera- 
tion for ancestors, fidelity to the prince and obedience to parents, * 
—just that which is inculcated in the five human relations,* the five 
constant virtues," with the three principal connections of life." 

It is to be observed, however, that people merely know that in 
the Zemple of truth and purity ceremonies are performed, where 
we reverence Heaven, and worship towards no visible object:” 
But they do not know that the great origin of Zternal Reason 
comes from Heaven," and that what has” been handed down from 
of old to the present day” must not be falsified.” 

Although our religion enjoins worship thus earnestly, we do not 
render it merely with the view of securing happiness to ourselves, 


1) i. e. 1488. 

2) Literally, ‘‘Great Perfection.” (Shang-hae pamphlet). The Confucianists 
are the literati, or rather the latter are found mainly among them. 

3) ‘‘ Sacred Countenance,” (Shang-hae pamphlet.) 

4) i. e. Buddha.—Nama Amitabha Buddha.—T. de L. 

5) Israel. 

6) Literally, ‘‘ high Heaven,” or God (Jehovah). 

7) Confucianists. 

8) Here is a certain evidence of deterioration in Chinese Judaism. 

9) See tablet of 1511. 

10) See tablet of 1511. 

11) The ‘‘ Records of Rites” (Li-Ki) Book 24, § 8, explain the three great rela- 
tions, as those of Husband and Wife, Father and Son, Ruler and Minister. 
—T. de L. 

In this whole paragraph, Chinese Judaism appears more a system of ethics, than 
a survival of the Old Testament teaching. 

12) Here is a happy statement of the spiritual nature of Jewish-Chinese worship. 

13) Here we again must translate ‘‘ the everlasting truth of God.” 

14) I would here write ‘‘ Heaven” with a small letter. It here means a place and 
not God. 

15) i. e, by Jewish teachers. 

16) i. e. 1488. 

17) Their Judaism was, nevertheless, ‘‘ falsified’ to a greater or less extent. 


There may also be reference here to Deut. iv: 2. 
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but, seeing that we have received the favors of the prince, and 
enjoyed the emoluments conferred by him, we carry to the utmost 
our sincerity in worship, with the view of manifesting fidelity to 
our prince, and gratitude to our country.' Thus we pray that the 
emperor’s rule may be extended to myriads of years,’ and that the 
imperial dynasty* may be firmly established. As long as heaven 
and earth endure may there be favorable winds and seasonable 
showers, with the mutual enjoyment of tranquility. We have 
engraved these our ideas on the imperishable marble, that they may 
be handed down to the latest generation. 

Composed by a promoted literary graduate of the prefecture of 
Kai-fung-foo,> named A7vn-Chung ;° inscribed by a literary gradu- 
ate of purchased rank, belonging to the district of Tseang-foo 


named 7’saou-tso;' and engraven by a literary graduate of pur- 
chased rank, belonging to the prefecture of Kai-fung-foo, named 
Foo-joo. Erected on a fortunate day* in the middle of summer, in 
the second year of Hung-Che,* in the forty-sixth year of the seven- 
of the religion of truth and purity.” 


Appleton, Wis. A. KinGsLey GLovER. 


tieth Cycle, by a disciple” 








1) An unselfish and humanitarian spirit of religion is here manifested. 
2) An example of the florid Oriental style of lauding rulers.—‘' King Darius, live 
forever,” (Daniel). 
i, e. the native Ming dynasty (1368-1640). 
In the Empire. 
In the province of Honan. 
This is the Chung who speaks of himself supra. 
This person is otherwise unknown, 
The Chinese regarded certain days as ‘‘ Fortunate.” So did the Babylonians 
(Gottheil, in a letter to me, and Dr, de Lacouperie in June, 1887, issue of ‘* Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record”’). 


g) A. D. 1488. 
10) i. e. Chaou Tsun, mentioned supra. 
11) i. e. religion of Israel. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN ALEXANDRIA. 


= question whether any notable remains can be recovered 

now ot the great city which was the burial-place of Alex- 
ander, the rallying centre of Greek letters, the greatest of Jewish 
colonies, and the most notable cradle of Christianity, has been 
asked so often, and met always by so uncertain a response, that it 
appeared worth while to obtain even negative evidence on the 
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point. Although several attempts have been made by excavators, 
including Dr. Schliemann, their frequent omission to publish their 
results, and the unsystematic character of their work, left the prob- 
lem still open up to this season. 

In the course of two months’ work I have endeavored to solve it, 
and my conclusions, though negative, are definite. With the help 
of Messrs. E. F. Benson and E. R. Bevan, of the British School of 
Archeology at Athens, I have made exploratory borings about the 
central quarter of the ancient city, including the region of Fort 
Komal Dikk, the reputed site of the Soma, and in the eastern ceme- 
teries. The Service des Antiquités gave us carte blanche, the 
military authorities offered facilities, and private owners of land 
showed a readiness to advance our exploration, for which we can- 
not be too grateful. 

These borings as a whole have demonstrated : 

1. That over all the central part of the Roman town there lies a 
deposit from 15 to 20 feet thick, mostly composed of Arab living- 
refuse, and singularly deficient in objects of interest. 

2. That such remains as exist of the Roman town are in very 
bad condition; everywhere they present the appearance of having 
been ruined and rifled systematically. Walls are destroyed to 
pavement level and pavements ripped away. 

3. That immediately below (sometimes at or even above) the 
Roman level water is tapped. Even tombs are found now to be 
below the inundated line. The soil must have subsided, and the 
stratum, earlier than Roman, be submerged for the most part. 
Neither in this stratum, therefore, nor in that immediately above, 
which is still very damp, can papyri be expected for one moment. 
The fact of such subsidence is proved amply by the aspect of the 
foreshore of the Great Harbor. The foundation-courses of large 
buildings, not earlier than Roman, gleam in the sea, and the low 
cliff, composed entirely of déris, shows sections of Roman walls 
and pavements right down to water-level. 

The state in which we find the central quarter accords exactly 
with the known fact of the destruction of the Arachium in the time 
of Aurelian. In St. Jerome’s day the once rich Quarter was no 
more than a refuge for hermits; and St. John Chrysostom, when 
he said that the Tomb of Alexander was as though it had never 
been, seems to have spoken sober truth. The local collections of 
antiquities, and reports obtained from local savants, builders, con- 


tractors for drainage works, and the like, all demonstrate that up to 
now nothing first-rate of the Greek or Greco-Roman period has 
been unearthed in Alexandria, and very little that is even second- 
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rate. The reward of tomb-riflers in recent times has been the 
leavings of earlier riflers; and ruined walls at pavement level, and 
the most broken of débris, have constituted the only return for the 
money and time spent in excavation in the town itself, 

I feel convinced that no great mine of museum-treasures remains 
to be explored under Alexandria; that its libraries have perished 
utterly ; that all that exists of its Mausolea is plundered ruin; that 
the glories of the former foreshore are now represented by shoals in 
the port; and that its great temples, passing into churches and 
mosques, have been robbed of all they once possessed of value or 
beauty. The site is much over-built and very expensive to work, 
and no one could conscientiously recommend a foreign society to 
expend its funds upon it. 

Nevertheless, there are topographical results to be gained still, 
which are much to be desired. It will never be possible to write 
the history of the city until far more is known of its ancient plan 
than the investigations of Mahmud Bey el Fallaki supply. The 
laudable efforts of Signor Botti, director of the local Museum, have 
been directed to topographical ends for the past two years; and 
from the nature of the site, the prosecution of these valuable 
researches is best left in local hands. Bit by bit, little by little, the 
map must be made, by watching here the foundation of a house, 
there the demolition of another. Drainage, well-sinkings, reclama- 
tion of foreshore lands—all these must be made to subserve the 
ends of science, supplemented by information collected incessantly 
from local residents. Constant residence, therefore, and wide 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of all classes and nationalities are 
the first essentials to an explorer in Alexandria. Foreign societies 
would do well to subsidize such work, even where it be out of their 
scope to conduct it themselves ; and in a town where are so many 
antiquaries interested in the history of the city, the funds would be 
always in good hands. 

I hope to furnish shortly a detailed report giving grounds for the 
general conclusions expressed here, and dealing with exploration in 
Alexandria in recent years and more particularly that diligently 
conducted by Signor Botti. 


D. G. HoGartnu. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
THIRTY YEARS’ WoRK IN THE HloLy LAND: A RECORD AND A SUMMARY. 1865- 
1895. 
This is a new and revised edition of the work published in 1886, 
of which 5,000 copies were sold. It is a very good résumé of the 
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work of the Palestine Exploration Fund during the thirty years of 
its existence. Before this society was organized our knowledge of 
the Holy Land was in every respect defective—it was shallow, 
inexact, and full of gaps; there was no map of scientific value; 
the modern names had yet to be collected; of the people we knew 
nothing, and of the ruins next to nothing. But the work of the 
Fund has changed all of this. <A series of detailed maps has been 
formed, plans have been made of some fifty cities, mosques, tem- 
ples, tombs, and seven ancient Jewish synagogues; inscriptions 
have been copied, and excavations have been made at various 
places, notably at Jerusalem. These researches have restored the 
splendors of the Holy City. The vast wall of the Temple—the 
grandest enclosure of the finest building in the whole world—has 
been brought to light. The valley is shown to have been bridged 
by noble arches and pierced by subterranean passages. The city is 
shown to have been provided with a magnificent water supply, 
glorious with its palaces, its gardens, its citadel, its castle, its 
courts, and its villas. 

What has been recovered is nothing compared with what remains 
to be discovered. The work of exploration has shown that the 
Palestine in the time of our Lord was not a quiet, agricultural, 
obscure place, inhabited by a simple people, following simple pur- 
suits. This conception is now known to be radically and entirely 
wrong. As Mr. Walter Besant of the Exploration Fund says: 
‘¢ Palestine was not an obscure country; its history, the evidence 
of so many of the people of Rome, in Spain, and, indeed, ail 


around the shores of the Mediterranean, caused it to be a country 


very well known indeed, regarded with anxiety and interest, even 
with fear, by the Romans. There was no part of the Roman 
Zmpire better known, more jealously guarded, more anxiously 
watched. Nor was it a quiet and secluded country. He who 
wandered among the hills and villages of Galilee was never far 
from some great and populous city. On the seaboard there were 
Tyre and Sidon, Ptolemais and Antioch; on the other side were, 
Cesaria Philippi and Tiberias. Of smaller towns and villages 
there stood one on every hill—their ruins and their fragments, their 
pottery, their oil presses, the walls of their synagogues—stand there 
to this day. The land was densely populated; there were schools 
in every town; there was a wealthy society; there was a learned 
society; there was a Romanizing section; there was a Judaizing 
section; there were everywhere Rabbis, merchants, centurions, 
legionaries, townsmen, and peasants. But it was not as a rustic 
preaching to rustics that our Lord went about. It was as one who 
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had learned in the schools of the Rabbis, as one who was allowed 
to teach in the synagogues, that He went forth; and it was not, I 
repeat, in an obscure corner of the Roman Empire, but in a part 
thoroughly well known, full of Roman civilization, busy and popu- 
lous, where at every turn He would mect with something to mark 
the Empire to which it belonged.” 

There is no country with which we should be more interested 
than the Holy Land of Jew and Christian. The work now being 
carried on by the Exploration Fund is of the greatest and most 
enduring kind, and it must be remembered that all the work that 
has been accomplished and will be accomplished, is paid for by 
private contributions. 

This summary of the thirty years’ work of the Fund contains 
chapters on the surveys, the archeological work, the desert of the 
Exodus, the monuments of the country, and the work of the future. 
The work has sixty-four illustrations. 

(London, A. P. Watt & Son. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
66 Fifth Avenue. 12 mo. pp. 256. Price, $1.50). 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DocTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. By 
ALFRED WIEDEMANN, D. I’H., PROFESSOR OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BONN. 

The religion of ancient Egypt is still very imperfectly under- 
stood. Although they were very conservative, and have preserved 
to us the various stages through which the doctrine of the Egyptian 
religion had successively passed, yet they never clearly explained 
how the various parts of the human personality were connected to- 
gether after death. They did not consider man as a simple individu- 
ality, but that he consisted of at least three parts, the body, the soul, 
and the ghost or double, the so-called Aa, the divine counterpart of 
the deceased, holding the same relation to him as a word to the 
conception which it expresses, or a statue to the livimg man. It 
was the spirit apart from the man’s body, inseparable from him 
during life, surviving him after death, and destined to be united to 
him hereafter. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul was, from the earliest 
ages, an article of faith amongst the Egyptians. It is invariably 
met with in memorial inscriptions from a period of at least four 
thousand years before Christ, and down to the comparatively recent 
time when the ancient religion was superseded by Christianity. 
During all this period, one special formula was graven on funerary 
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tablets, remaining almost word for word the same. It was an in- 
vocation addressed by the deceased to all who might visit or pass 
by his tomb, imploring them to offer up a prayer on his account to 
Osiris, the god of the dead, the king of the realm of the blessed. 

It is impossible from the texts to answer even elementary 
questions as to the constitution and the position of the kingdom of 
the blessed; for centuries one obscure idea was grafted upon 
another scarcely less obscure, until this one become less clear than 
the other, and there is now little hope of arriving at a right under- 
standing of the whole. | Only one dogma stands out clearly from 
this confusion, one article of belief to which the Egyptian religion 
owes its unique position among all other religions of antiquity—the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. This was at once the most 
profound and the most attractive of all the teachings of the 
Egyptian religion, and millions of believers for over four thousand 
years derived the comfort and consolation from it. 

Osiris was the first divine king of Egypt who reigned in true 
human likeness; he civilized the Egyptians, instructed them in 
agriculture, gave them laws, and taught them true religion. After 
a long and blessed reign he was slain by his brother Set, and was 
then constrained to descend into the underworld, where he ever- 
more lived and reigned as judge and king of the dead. His fate of 
death was the fate of all men. Everyone, when his earthly pil- 
grimage was ended, must descend into the underworld by the gates 
of death; but each man hoped to rise again, even as Osiris had 
risen, to lead henceforth the life of the blessed. This Osirian doc- 
trine influenced the systems of Greek philosophers ; it made itself 
felt in the teachings of the Gnostics; we find traces of it in the 
writings of Christian apologists and the older fathers of the Church, 
and through their agency it has affected the thoughts and opinions 
of our own time. 

The Bovk of the Dead, and cognate religious texts, always 
assume that judgment goes in favor of the deceased, that his heart 
approves hum, and that he becomes one of the blessed. But nowhere 
are we clearly informed as to the fate of the condemned who could 
not give a clear account of themselves before Osiris. 

Dr. Wiedemann has given a very clear account of the eschatology 
of the Ancient Egyptians as drawn from their own religious texts. 


He believes that the Egyptian religion must have developed grad- 


ually and assimilated many originally heterogeneous doctrines. 
For instance, the Ka and Osiris must surely once have had the 
same significance, and not have been considered as two different 
factors of the dead man’s being until time had brought about the 
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fusion of two theological systems, in one of which the Ka was 
regarded as the spiritual Doffelydnger, or Double, while in the 
other it was named the Osiris. As Dr. Wiedemann says: ‘* As 
far back as Egyptian history has been traced the people appear to 
have been in possession not only of written characters, national art 
and institutions, but also of a complete system of religion. As in 
all other departments of Egyptian life and thought, so with Egyp- 
tian religion—we cannot trace its beginnings. In the earliest 
glimpse of it afforded by the Egyptian texts it appears as perfect in 
all its essential parts; nor were after-times able to effect much 
change in it by the addition of new features. What greatly intensi- 
fies the deep historical interest of Egyptian eschatology is that it 
testifies to the fact that a whole nation believed in the immortality 
of the soul four thousand years before the birth of Christ, but also 
that this nation had even then succeeded in clearly picturing the 
future life to themselves after a fashion which may indeed often 
seem strange and incomprehensible to modern minds but to which 
we cannot deny a certain consistency and a deep spiritual connota- 


’ 


tion.”” The work has twenty-one illustrations. 


(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 West 23d Street. 12mo. 
pp. 71). 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, UPON PLANS, ETC., ETC. 
By Drs. FUNK, GREGORY, MARCH, AND ABOUT TWO HUNDRED OTHER 
EDITORS, 


This great work is now completed, at a cost of nearly a million 
dollars. Two hundred and fifty editors and specialists have been 
employed ori the work. The result is a work containing 301,865 
vocabulary terms, 76,000 more terms than has the ‘* Century,” and 
over 176,000 more than are found in Webster’s ‘‘ International.” 
With the twenty pages of introductory matter it contains 2,338 
pages printed in compact small type, and about 5,000 illustrations. 
One single page, that of the Solar Spectrum, cost $5,000, and 
several other pages cost upwards of $2,000 each. 


This work will be the highest authority on spelling and pronun- 
ciation. This department under Prof. March has had the co-opera- 
tion of fifty-one representative scholars from the leading universities 
of this country and Europe. For the first time there has been a 
rational system of compounding words, and the ambiguous use of 
the hyphen has been avoided. The system of defining words is 

oth clear and adequate, and is such as to enable the student to 
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consider words in their true relations to all kindred subjects. The 
illustrations are a wonderful help. Thus under ‘* marine engine” 
fifty-two parts are represented, and under ‘* steamer” a hundred 
and twenty-three are carefully figured and named for the reader. 


> 


Under ‘* photography,” ** photo-engraving,” ‘‘ printing,” ‘* textile- 
workers,” ** watchmaking,” etc., definitions of terms and descrip- 
tions of processes are filled with a marvellous amount of condensed 
information. In the matter of quotations, over 500 readers were 
engaged in this part of the work, and some 100,000 volumes of 
standard writers were searched for illustrative uses of words. The 
book and page and the edition from which the quotation has been 
taken are indicated. 

The appendix of over two hundred pages gives vocabularies of 
proper names, a language key, glossary of foreign words and 
phrases, faulty diction, language of flowers and gems, arbitrary 
signs and symbols, and abbreviations and contractions. The tables 
of proper names contains a list found in Scripture, the classics, in 
geography, biography, history, and in fiction. 

The Standard Dictionary is surprisingly full of information in 
every point in which a dictionary ought to be strong. For 
accuracy of definition, judicious arrangement of material, and 
admirable typography, it is superior to any other work of its class, 
and is a monument to American industry. 

(New York, Funk & Wagnalls. 2 vols. large 4to. Half Russia, 
$7.50 per vol. In one volume, $12.00). 


In the forty years which have elapsed since Prof. Weber wrote 
his celebrated dissertation on the origin of the Acoka alphabet from 
the oldest known form of the Phoenician, many theories have been 


propounded in support of other derivations. The whole question 


has now been subjected to a careful scrutiny by Prof. G. Biihlar, to 
whose learned researches Indian epigraphy owes some of its most 
brilliant results. In the third fasiculus of his ‘¢‘ Indian Studies,” 
after proving that the art of writing was known and practiced in 
India at a much earlier period than has generally been assumed, he 
proceeds to show that all the new discoveries in Indian and Semitic 
epigraphy point to the fact that the old Indian or Brahmi alphabet 
is based on a Semitic (Pheenician) prototype. The various steps 
by which he arrives at his conclusion, are well worth careful detailed 
study. Every new discovery in Semitic paleography will be sure 
to aid in confirming his identification and more and more establish- 
ing the solid basis on which his theory rests. 
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Miller, Edgar G., Esq.. . . . 5.00 
Moore, Elder J. H. . . 5.00 
Newton Highlands Chatauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle . 
Norman, Rev. R, W., D. D., 


5.00 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


25.00 
5.00 


5.00 
1.00 
5.00 
. 25.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10,00 


Paine, Miss Priscilla (Atlas) . . 
Peck, Mrs. Walter L., Chicago . 
PHILLIPS, MRS. JOHN C. . 
Plate, L. A., Esq 
Renouf, Rev. Edward A., D. D. 
Reynolds, Miss Sarah B.. . . 
Rhodes, Charles M., Esq. . 
Rich, Thomas A., fee. 
Rich, Thomas A., Esq. (Special 
Deir-el- Bahari Fund) o + « 2 108 
Rodman, Samuel W., Sen, . ce. Soe 
Royer, Galen B., Esq 5.00 
SCOTT, LEWIS A., ESQ.. . 25.00 
Shaw, Mrs. G. Howland. . . . 15.00 
Shelton, Miss Jane de Forest. . 5.00 


Hamill, Charles D., Esq.,Chicago 5.00 
Harris, Hon. Jonathan N.. . . 5.00 
Hatch, Albert J., Esq,. . . 10.00 
Hayes, Miss Anna M 

Jackson, Rev. Sam’l Macauley, 

D. D., LL. D 

JESUP, MORRIS K., ESQ. . . 
Keys, Miss Mary Eva. . ... 
King, William C., Esq... . . 


Skinner, Miss Elizabeth, Chicago 5.00 
STILLMAN, MRS, THOMAS 

E. . o « « 25.00 
Stone, Melville E. Een. es Chicago 5.00 
Thorndike, T, W., Esq.. . . . 5.00 
Torrance, Rev. Robert, D, D.. 5.00 
Waller, Robert A., Esq... . 5.00 
Wellesley College Library (Atlas) 1.00 
Wey, William C.,M.D.. . . . 5.00 
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From May 2oth to June 20th I have received, very thankfully, 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Abbott, Frank, M. D.,. . . . $5.00 Maitland, Alexander, Esq... . . $5.00 
American Geographical Society . 5.00 Mather, Mrs. Samuel. . . . . 10.00 
Astor Library. . . - 5.00 Metropolitan Museum of Art. . 5.00 
Bangor Theological Seminary . 5.00 New Bedford Public Library. . 5.00 
Brooks, Rey. Arthur, D, D.. . 5.00 Newberry Library... .. . 5.00 
Buffalo Library . .. . 5.00 Northampton Public Library . 5.00 
Case Memorial (Hartford Theo- Princeton Theological Seminary 5.00 

logical Seminary) . . . . . 5.00 Providence Athenaeum. . . 5.00 
Century Association . . . . . 500 Renouf, Rev. Edward A., D. D. 5.00 
Cranford, J. P., Esq... . . . §.00 Rich, Thomas A., Esq... . : 5.00 
Dayton Public Library. . . . 5.00 Richardson, Mrs. T.G.... . 5.00 
Detroit Public Library. . . . 5.00 Rochester Theological Seminary 10.00 
Devereux, Mrs. John Henry. . 5.00 Sage Library, Theological Sem- 
Dixwell, E. S., Esq... . . . 15.00 inary... ,ess a Be 
Evanston Free Public Library. 5.00 Salem Public lie . —e. 
Greene, Mrs. Frank B.. . . . 10.00 Scott, Lewis A., Esq... . 5.00 
Hall, Francis, Esq... . . . . 5.00 Springfield Public Library (lll, ) 5.00 
Harvard University Library. . 5.00 Torrance, Rev. Robert, D. D.. 5.00 
Jackson, Rev. Sam’l Macauley, Wellesley College Library. . . 5.00 

D. D., LL.D... . . . . . 16.00 Wisconsin State Historical Soc’y 5.00 
King, William C., Esq.. . . . 5.00 Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
Library Co. of Philadelphia. . 5.00 eS. Bs ss cw 5 es BAO 
Long Island Historical Society . 10.00 


Congratulations to our Vice-President for England, E. Maunde 
Thompson, D. C. L., LL. D., etc. While Walter Besant and 
Henry Irving received the well-merited honors of simple knight- 
hood, Dr. Thompson was decorated with the rarely-bestowed 
K. C. B. 

Welcome to our new local honorary secretaries: Prof. Samuel 
Hart, D. D., Hartford; Dr. James Brown Burnett, Newark, N. J. ; 
Rev. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, Ill.; S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 
Toronto Street, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Charles Henry Webb, 
Nantucket; and Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 1209 Linden Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Two more subscribers to the ‘** Morgan Dix Fund” are Mrs. J. 
H. Devereux and Mrs. Samuel Mather, of Cleveland. Four more 
names are now needed to complete the ten persons giving $50 each 
to form the special fund of $500 for finishing the work at the Tem- 
ple of Queen Hatasu. Payment on completion of the list. 

Will every reader of Bisxia send for our last circular? 


June 20, 1895. Wi.iiam C. WINsLow, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 
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BY letter just received from London I am informed that Dr. Bliss 
has found another gate in the line of the wall already traced. 
It is situated ‘* south of Siloam.” It shows three periods, that is, it 
has been twice modified since it was first erected. These indica- 
tions will be of great historical service when they shall have been 
compared with a sufficient number of other indications to enable us 
to distinguish the work of David’s time or Solomon’s from that of 
Nehemiah’s time and that again from the Roman work. 

The July Statement will contain an account of the latest work at 
Jerusalem and will also include some of the drawings lately sent 
home by Mr. Dickie, the lately appointed draughtsman of the 
Fund. It is expected that the issue will reach American sub- 
scribers earlier than usual, and that this advance in time can be 
continued. 

The proposed establishment of an American School of Biblical 
Research—however it may be named—at Jerusalem or some con- 
venient point in the Bible Lands comes with so much interest to me 
that I must be permitted to speak of it, although it is as yet but a 
proposal made by Rev. Prof. J. Henry Thayer, D. D., of Harvard 
University, in his annual address as president of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, and cordially received by that 
society, which numbers representatives of many Theological Sem- 
inaries. It has been for years the wish of the Protestant Syrian 
College at Beyrout to establish such a school, and it has offered 
marked advantages to students; but that city is not in Palestine, 
and is generally visited by travelers only as a post of entry or 
departure, especially the latter. If a school, similar to that at 
Athens, can be established in Jerusalem, it will certainly draw to 
itself young men who will thus complete their preparation for the 
ministry or for professorships. Some of the seminaries already 
have fellowships which would find new value in this way, and all 
of them will appreciate the opportunity thus afforded. Hitherto 
such men have gone to Germany and have gained much linguistic 
lore, but they have failed to make the acquaintance of the Oriental 
mind and have failed to gain that glowing interest in Bible facts 
and incidents which makes preaching and teaching vivid and 
forcible. I hope and believe that the time has come, now that our 
countryman Bliss is so nobly leading in the work of exploration, 
when Americans will establish this needed school and make it 
helpful in all the ways which will be open to it, especially in the 
study of language and geography, and in the field of exploration. 
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It is a very modest list of subscriptions which is reported here- 
with, but the officers of the Fund are very grateful for what they 
receive, and they do not believe that they will fail to obtain support 
for the work: 

Shane, Rev. C. W 

Slade, Miss A. L 
Dodge, Rev. C. M ‘ Webster, W. G 
Pe Wa cs wes FS Werren, Prof. J. E 
Kirtland, G. P . Williams, Rev. R. P. . 
Ladd, Rev. J. T . Winslow, Rev. W. C.,D.D.. . 2.50 
Lasby, C. C j Worcester, Rev. John 
McKean, F.G / Wheat, Rev, 1. W.... . . . B90 
re Wright, Miss M. A... .. . 2.50 
Rogers, Prof. R. W., D. D.. . 


Subscribers will notice that their names will appear in the 
Statements hereafter in a list immediately following the general 
British list and preceding those returned by local secretaries. 

All the publications are procurable through 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


At Carthage the excavations in the Romano-Carthaginian amphi- 
theatre have yielded fragments of architecture, inscriptions on slabs 
from the balustrade of the podium, and bones of wild beasts. The 
amphitheatre was the scene of the martyrdom of Perpetua and 
Felicitas, to whom a chapel was dedicated in a vault of the building. 





The excavations by the American School at Argos, under the 
direction of Prof. Waldstein, have been very successful. Two 
hundred and fifty men have been employed on the work. Besides 
the two temples and five other buildings previously discovered, a 
large and well-preserved colonnade has now been found, twenty- 
five feet below the surface south of the second temple. The dis- 
coveries include parts of metopes, two marble heads of the best 
Greek period, a hundred objects in bronze and gold, gems, vases 
and terra cottas of the Homeric period, as well as numerous scarabs 
and several Mycenean tombs with Argive inscriptions on bronze, 
probably of a religious character. The excavations, which are now 
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in the fourth season, will be completed this year. They rival the 
French excavations at Delphi in magnitude and importance, repre- 
senting all the periods of Greek life from prehistoric to Roman 
epochs. 


Fifteen cents a copy will be paid for Brsiia- Nos. 3, 10 and 12 of 
Vol. VI. 


In de Cara’s recent work G/i Hethei Pelasgi, the author has 
written an exhaustive enquiry into the ethnology, history, and art 
of the Hittites, and their relations to the people and culture of early 
Greece and Italy. Dr. de Cara identifies them with the Pelasgians, 
and seeks to show that the primitive civilization of Asia Minor and 
Southern Europe was distinguished by certain common character- 
istics, which radiated from the original home of the Hittite popula- 
tion of the East. 


At Selinute, in Sicily, a temple has been excavated which con- 
tained an enormous number of terra cottas, bronzes, and fragments 
of glass. Among these were more than 10,000 lamps, and several 
archaic statuettes with traces of painting. Since the excavations 
were commenced, a large portion of the north wall of the acropolis, 
built by Hermocrates in 409 B. C., and some important remains of 
an earlier period have been laid bare. Among the recent dis- 
coveries are: ahead in Greek marble, of the fifth century; an 
archaic dedication to Demeter; several fragments of terra cotta 
reliefs; and a hoard of several hundred Campanian coins in perfect 
preservation. 


Up to a comparatively recent date a Greek temple was supposed 
to be, what to the superficial observer it appears to be. Its hori- 
zontal lines were supposed to be level and consequently supposed 
to be straight. Its vertical lines were supposed to be perpendicular 
Its corresponding and apparently equal dimensions were supposed 
to be equal, and its corresponding spaces and distances were sup- 
posed to be commensurate. To discover an exact mathematical 
ratio in its main proportions was the constant effort of the arche- 
ologist. ' 
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An inquisitive investigator named Penrose, found that no two 
neighboring capitals of the Parthenon are of corresponding size; 
that the diameter of the columns are unequal, that the inter- 
columnal spacings are irregular, and that the metope spaces are of 
irregular width. His plumb lines showed that none of the appar- 
ently vertical lines are really perpendicular. The columns all lean 
towards the centre of the building. The side walls all lean towards 
the center. The pilasters and the angles of the building lean for- 
ward. The architrave and frieze lean backward and away from the 
imaginary perpendicular. Finally the main horizontal lines of the 
building are constructed in curves which rise in vertical planes to 
the center of each side. 

Shortly after this discovery a young architect named Pennethorne 
was astounded to find in the Theban temple of Medinet Habou a 
series of convex curves in the architraves of the second court, and it 
was not until the present year known to the world of science and of 
travel. When the fact remains that a convex curve of eight inches 
in 84 feet exists in the architraves of this temple. 

In the June number of the Architectural Record Prof. Wm. H. 
Goodyear, in an article on the ‘*Origin of Greek Horizontal 
Curves,” has very plainly set forth the above facts, and he has also 
found from his measurements the same curves to abound in the 
Maison Carrée at Nimes. Nimes was settled by a colony of Alex- 
andrian Greeks from Egypt. Prof. Goodyear shows that the curves 
in the Greek temples were derived from Egypt and had the same 
purpose, but that the curves in the Egyptian courts were generally 
changed to curves in vertical planes by Greek art. This was a 
more refined expedient for attaining the same end, less conspicuous 
in buildings using colonnades for exterior porticos as distinct from 
buildings using colonnades for the interiors of courts. 

Prof. Goodyear shows in his article that two classic buildings— 
one early Greek at Paestum and one late Roman at Nimes—show 
convex curves in plan which are identical in character with the 
curves in Egypt. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Heuzey 
read a paper upon some Chaldean monuments of great antiquity, of 
which he had received impressions from M. de Sarzec. In partic- 
ular he dwelt upon two foundation stones, upon one of which a 
warrior by the name of Eannadu had inseribed a history of his 
reign. One of these stones contains no less than 150 compartments 
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of writing. Besides the long religious litanies, which comprise 
almost the entire literature of this remote epoch, these annals are at 
present the only contemporary historical documents that we possess. 
Among the conquests of Eannadu are catalogued the historic cities 
of Erech, Ur, and the City of the Sun (evidently Lasam). Some 
of these inscriptions throw light upon the theocratic character of 
early Chaldean civilization, while they show the important part 
that Sirpula played from the beginning of history. 





In the current number of the Jewish Quarterly Review, Dr. Wm. 
Friedlander—having studied the fragments of Biblical texts from 
Egypt, recently acquired by the Bodleian library and to which 
Dr. Neubauer drew attention in a previous number, as showing 
anew kind of Hebrew shorthand—has discovered that they really 
contain a hitherto unknown system of signs for vowels and accents. 


Mr. H. Villiers Stuart writes from Cairo as follows: ‘A few 
days ago there were discovered at Dashour the graves of two prin- 
cesses of the XIIth Dynasty intact. The coffins had mouldered 
away, and the mummies lay each with a coronet on her head, and 
wearing other jewelry. When an attempt to move the mummies 
was made they fell to fragments. The jewelry is very beautiful. 
One of the coronets was, in fact, a wreath of forget-me-nots, made 
of precious stones mounted on gold stems. At intervals occurred 
Maltese crosses and precious stones set in gold. This lovely 
wreath was as perfect and looked as fresh as on the day it was 
made—a couple of centuries before the time of Abraham !—more 
than five thousand years ago. It illustrates a passage in the poetic 
epitaph on the funeral pall of Queen Is-em-Kheb: ‘She is armed 
with flowers every day.’ 

‘¢] visited Dashour and saw / sifu, the sarcophagus in which 
these treasures were found, as also that of the other princess. She 
also had a lovely coronet, fitted with a socket in which was inserted 
a spray of various flowers made in jewels, with gold stems and gold 
foliage. Besides these, there are necklaces, bracelets, armlets, 
anklets, daggers, charms, etc. These most interesting discoveries 
are due to the energy and sagacity of M. de Morgan, Director- 
General of Egyptian Antiquities, ably seconded by Mme. de Mor- 
gan, his gifted wife.” 


_— 
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EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


President. 
Sir JOHN Fow .er, Bart., K.C.M.G., etc. 


Honorary Vice-President. 
CHARLES DuDLEY Warner, L.H.D., D.C.L., etc. 


Vice-President for the United States. 


WituiaM Cop.Ley WINSLOW, Ph.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Hon. Fellow of the Royal Archeological Institute, ete. 


Vice-Presidents for England. 


E. MaunpE THompson, D.C.L., LL.D., etc, Head of the British Museum. 
The late Pror. RuGinaLp Stuart Poo.e, D.C.L., LL.D., ete. 
The late Str Coarves T. Newron, K.C.B., LL.D., etc. 


Vice-President for Canada, 
The Hon. Joun Geo. Bourtnot, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President for Australia. 
JOSIAH MULLENS, Esq. 


Vice-President for Switzerland. 
M. CHARLES HENTSCH. 


Vice-President for France. 
Pror. Gaston Maspero, D.C.L., etc., Paris. Collége‘de France. Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., ete. 


Vice-President for Germany. 
Pror. ADOLF ERMAN, Ph.D. University of Berlin. 


Honorary Treasurer. 
HERBERT A. GRUEBER, Esq., F.S.A., the British Museum, London, W. C. 


Honorary Secretary and Honorary Treasurer for the United States. 
The Rev. WituiaM C. WINsLow, D.D., 525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Honorary Secretary for Great Britain. 
The late PROFESSOR POOLE, etc. 


Secretary in the Boston Office. 
Miss Mary B. Comyns, 15 Blagden Street, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary in theJLondon Office. 
Miss Emity PaTEerRson, 37 Great Russell Street, London, W. C., England. 


Officers in Charge of Explorations. 


EpovarpD NaVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
D. G. HoGartu, M.A., etc. 
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Superintendent of Archeological Survey. 
F. LL. Grirrira, B.A., F.S.A. 


Editor of Hieroglyphic Documents. 
EpOUARD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Editor of Demotic Documents. 
ProF. E. REVILLOUT, Museum of the Louvre, Paris. 


Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


87 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BOSTON, Mass- 
U. BA 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries, 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
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be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 

Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;” and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 


II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


{If. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes.  Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


Vil. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates, 
Extra Volume. 


Vill. Bubastis, Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Eatra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part IT). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas, Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III, El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume LY, El Bersheh. Part II. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having & 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. Invalu- 
able to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 
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Il. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. Price, 70 cents. 


IIf. Archeological Report (1892-3). 
70 cents. 

IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 

VY. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. 


Seven illustrations. 
Seven illustrations and maps. 


Price, 70 cents. 


A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 


}@=The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS, 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 
account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological Society in the 
world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons contribute not less than $25. 

The publications of the FuNp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


}@=Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Eaypr EXPLORATION 
Funp (Miss Mary B. Comyns, Secretary, in charge of the office), 15 Blagden Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer. 


All checks to be made payable to Rev. William C. Winslow, Honorary 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
i 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D. Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
i  # 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Minnesota Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rey. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rev, Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 South 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Chas. H. S. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. D., 
Haven, Conn. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 


New 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

Rev. Camben Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph. D., Park 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 

Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 
Mrs. John J. Bagley, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson~ 

ian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High 

Hartford. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


17 Grove 


St., 
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A. M. Switzer, 201 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 


1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
KCB, RGM G, F.BR.G, GL DBD, 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G., F.R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. ExoavVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. ,The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 


marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, arenow viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. e THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
uF GALILEE, BY Str CHartes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tne Survey of Western Pates- 
TINE.—This work, oecupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. THe ARonoLocioaAL Work or M. 
CrermMOntT-GanwEau.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. |, 

5. Tae Grorogioat Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. EXoOAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHE East oF Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry intro MANNERS ANv Cuvus- 
roms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 

titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 


Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 

Decapolis. 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 

the ‘“ Quarterly Statements” free, and 


.” 


are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


MERIDEN, CONN, 
TyYPis: 
Brsiia PUBLISHING Co., 
MDCCCXCIV. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF ThE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


oo————_ 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= 
The Egyptian title was /\ 7 | **The Manifestation of 


Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Bead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the: Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


I1.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


{1l.—Ani 1 Worship in Ancient E t. 
— - ‘. aie VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





